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It was considered that three days5 march would bring the column
to the enemy's stronghold, so only seven days' provisions were
taken, General Cheape wishing to have as small'a transport train to
guard as possible. About seven miles out from Donubyu a broad
nullah was reached, from the opposite side of which the enemy
opened a heavy fire which was however quickly silenced by the
British guns. The troops passed the night behind a belt of jungle
parallel to the nullah, and although the enemy sniped them all
night only two men were wounded. On the 8th, rafts having
been constructed by the sappers, the column was ferried across
the nullah, an operation which was not finished till late at night.

It should be noted that the morning fogs were particularly heavy
in this neighbourhood and never cleared away till about 9 A.M.
It was consequently the usual practice to let the force breakfast
before starting the day's march. The following day a start was
made about 9 A.M., but about midday it was thought that the
guide was taking the wrong road. He was consequently sent to
the rear and another one called up to take his place. The new guide
turned to the left, and after a most tedious march under a glaring
sun, brought the wearied troops back to the identical place from which
they had started. Such were the difficulties with, which the
unfortunate General, without maps, and compelled to trust himself
to guides, had to contend. The right road was now found, and the
column setting out once more arrived by nightfall at Kyon-tani,
where it was decided to halt.

The whole of the 10th was occupied in crossing another nullah.
On the morning of the llth the enemy, taking advantage of the
usual fog, sniped the camp at close quarters, but were soon driven off.
The column advanced at the usual hour, and it was expected that
the enemy's position would be reached that day. The difficulties of
the march, however, were so great and the Burmans had made
so many obstacles by felling trees across the road, that by 4 P.M.
the troops were too fatigued to proceed any further, and it was
decided to bivouac for the night where they were. Myat Tun's
stronghold was said to be only two miles to the left, but there was
no road to it through the bush. The guide, who had committed
himself on the 9th, and who was now with the rear-guard, had pointed
out a spot some way back where he asserted the road to the enemy's